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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Com pounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
mess or a 
“CAFE DE 

ALIDES" 
does not produce the 
yet 


“Cn AF. 

INVALIDES" 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


AW YE 


FOR THE 


BLU 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brooklins 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


Humane Calendar for 1926, one for 20 cents, 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set..... $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, le ee $0.50 per 100 


Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


e e 
Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 
For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. \., 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 

(Titles in bold-face are of books.) 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application. 
Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 57, June, -1924- 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 


Know Your Horse, Major E &. G. Huber..... 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or 5. oo aes 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60" 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts....... paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, rancis H.Rowley,0. per 100 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5.......... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ “ 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story.............. eal 
The Folly of the Blinder................... 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card. 1.00 “  “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card........ 1.00“ “ 


The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides). . 50% « 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider.......... Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease.. . eels 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4... .50 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says........ 


The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus... 
The Lady of the Robins............... 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 — 2. 
How the Birds Help the Farmer. 


About the Dog 


About the Bird 


The Air-gun and the Birds......... 
Look at the Birds, by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson .30 “ 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . $0. - per 100 


About the Cat 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8.......... 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve.......... ss 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. perdoz... .50 “ 


cloth, $1.50 
0.50 pe 35 cts. 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, 31.00 
he Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
Buer and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts............. paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hoilyhurst, cloth, 35 cts. paper, 15 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts....... paper, 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London. . . cloth, 75 cts, 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more... each, 10 cts, 
What is the Jack London Ciub?............ —— per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry’’.. .30 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp....... im“ * 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had...... S| ee 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals.. .50 “ = “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7,Cattle.... 50“ “ 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 


Humane Stamps, in colors................. $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... oe 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placards.........°.. ach, 3 cts. 


he Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. a Oey cloth’ 35 cts. 


paper, 15 cts, 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 


Angel Prize Contest Recitations (paper) . 55 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals. . . .$3.00 per 100 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty....... 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance... .. 

ow to Organize a Society for the Protection 

Festival of Tender Mercies................ 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley.......... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8pp. 1.50 “  “ 
A Talk with the Teacher.................. 
The Coming 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons............ $1.00 per i0C 


Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 


letters and border, one cent each......... im” * 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts............. small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant......-... mes 35 cts. 
Band of Mercy Register................... 10 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. Eddy 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . $3. - per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card.......... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. 30 oS 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice :—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


THE STEEL TRAP A Manual of Infor- 


mation, by EDWARD 
Breck, Ph.D., Scientist and Experienced Trapper 
10 Cents a Copy 


Order from J. P. Briggs, 622 C St., NE, Washington, D. C. 


Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. K, Malden, Mass. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


STUDY 
BIRDS BIRD 
PROTECT 
Feeders, Food-houses, Charts, Guides 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 
Catalogue Free. Address 
WINTHROP PACKARD, 3 C St., Canton, Mass. 


A remarkable 
“Horse” story 

of the 
” 
“Black Beauty 
kind 
HIS handsome 
volume tells the 
story ofa physician's 
horse during a quar- 
ter of a century's 
faithful service. 
Constant surprises 
delight the reader, 
as page after page 
reveal the wonder- 
ful sagacity of this 
horse. 274 pages, 
several full page 
illustrations. Blue 
cloth with gold let- 
tering. 


$1.50 Postpaid 


The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Ideal Film for Humane Entertainments, Schools, 


Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machi Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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u U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 


+ ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR PORTY-ONE Yeap 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


INDNESS, JUSTICE) 
AND MERCY TO> 
\ Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Vol. 58 


January, 1926 


No. 8 


FOR the promise that lies in the Locarno 
Treaties who will not say, ‘““O Lord, make us 
duly grateful!” 


AMONG the causes of destructive and costly 
forest fires we are told the carelessness of 
hunters takes high rank. 


A TRACT of land valued at $150,000 and 
containing 171 acres at Montello Heights, 
Maine, known as Thorncrag, is the bird sanc- 
tuary of the Stanton Bird Club. 


A HUNDRED tons of honey it is estimated 
will be produced by the honey bees this year 
in the Sacramento Valley from the blossom 
of the lowly and often maligned thistle. 

IT is to be hoped that there is no truth in the 
report that there is an attempt to encourage 
in New England sled-dog travel. The use 
of dogs in harness is a custom that is a re- 
proach to certain European countries. 


OUR readers will be glad to know that we are 
arranging to co-operate with the International 
Junior Red Cross, the opportunity being given 
us to reach through the League of Red Cross 
Societies millions of children in fifty-six differ- 
ent countries. 


. 


TO Dr. S. Parkes Cadman the humane soci- 
eties of the United States and the world, owe 
a debt of sincerest gratitude for his noble 
address Sunday, November 29, in which he 
championed their cause and pleaded for the 
just and compassionate treatment of all ani- 
mal life—this despite the fact many will differ 
from him with regard to vivisection. 


THE Chicago Evening Post reports a city 
official as saying that “the Chicago Association 
of Commerce made a profit of more than 
$200,000 out of the recent rodeo and has 
entered into a contract with Tex Rickard for 
five annual repetitions.” There may be enough 
humane sentiment in Chicago during the next 
five years to make it a money losing deal. We 
hope so. 


COMPASSION 


HERE is an old Greek legend, founded 

we may well believe on fact, which tells 

us that once when the highest court of Athens 

was sitting, a sparrow pursued by a hawk, flew 

for refuge to the bosom of a judge. Un- 

moved by its mute appeal, the judge plucked 

it from his robe, crushed it in his hand and 
flung it to the ground. 

The people, outraged by the deed, de- 
manded his removal, declaring that no man 
could be just to his fellows who was cruel even 
to a sparrow. They would have agreed with 
one of Boston’s great preachers, Edward 
Everett Hale. who once said, “We are all in 
the same boat—animals and men. You can- 
not promote kindness to one without benefit- 
ing the other.” 

The thing of which we are thinking for the 
moment is compassion. 

What is compassion? It is the response of 
the soul to the appeal of every living thing in 
its hour of need. It is that which enters into 
fellowship with other lives and makes their lot 
its own. The fall of a sparrow would not 
waken the same response as the cry of a 
human heart, but to no appeal of man or bird 
or beast will compassion turn an unheeding 
ear. It is born of that love more beautiful 
than hope, more enduring than faith. 

Do we refuse to rank it with the aggressive 
forces that have driven onward the iron wheels 
of progress? It is not the motive power be- 
hind the vast machinery of factory and mine. 
We grant it has built no mighty navies, crim- 
soned no fields with blood. It stirs no bitter- 
ness between men of different lands, or of 
different creeds or of different skins. It knows 
no man as white or black or red or yellow. 
Its heroes are not the Alexanders, the Ceesars, 
the Napoleons of history. One wonders even 
how many of our famous captains of industry, 
our builders of colossal fortunes could have 
climbed to all their greatness had they lis- 
tened to its voice! 

But it has broken a thousand chains that 
fettered the bodies and souls of men. It has 
lifted unnumbered burdens that have crushed 
men and women to the earth. It has heard 
the cry of the children toiling in the mill and 
freed them from their bondage. It has braved 


ridicule and contempt, daring “without favor, 


without fear” to be the friend of every friend- 
less thing that lives. 

Nineteen hundred years ago it transformed 
a Roman cross from a thing accursed into a 
symbol of the Heart of God. 


THE NEW YEAR 


OMORROW and tomorrow.” But what 
of yesterday? Each New Year’s Day 
is quite as apt to bid us think of the past as 
of the future. The yesterday of the cause we 
represent—does it warrant us to face tomorrow 
with larger hope and wider vision? To many 
of us the stars seem fixed in the heavens just 
where we first saw them in our childhood, but 
they have journeyed far since then. For 
some measurements days and years and even 
centuries are all too short. 

With a thousand wrongs still unrighted, 
still laying their loads of care and toil and 
suffering on men and women and children, 
what burdens have been lifted since the mass 
of men were slaves and serfs? 

What Jeremy Bentham more than a hun- 
dred years ago said, “The time will come 
when humanity will extend its mantle over 
everything which breathes; we have begun 
by attending to the condition of slaves; we 
shall finish by softening that of all the animals 
which assist our labors and supply our wants,” 
the words of the great jurist fell upon the ears 
of his contemporaries like the words of an 
impractical dreamer. Yet the years since 
then have witnessed the organization of socie- 
ties to do this very thing in every civilized 
country of the globe. 

Everywhere the interest in animal welfare 
is deepening. Everywhere humane educa- 
tion is being recognized as a vital element in 
the training of the young. Large ecclesiastical 
bodies have given it their endorsement and 
made it a part of their teaching in dealing 
with the children and youth under their 
care. Even in foreign fields missionary 
societies have taken it up as a part of their 
ministry. 

Yes, we have abundant reason to rejoice. 
Could he speak to us today, one like our own 
founder, George T. Angell, might be heard 
saying as Moses said to Joshua, “Be strong 
and of a good courage; be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed.” 
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JACK LONDON CLUB MAKES STEADY DRIVE 


GREATER RESTRICTIONS TO BE IMPOSED ON TRAINING AND EXHIBITION OF ANIMALS 


IN less than three months the membership 
of the Jack London Club has increased by 
over 6,000 new names. 


After setting a new world’s record for the 
high jump, “Barra Lad,” the horse which 
cleared a height of 8 feet 11% inches at Van- 
couver, B. C., died from injuries sustained in 
his great effort. He suffered from concussion 
and paralysis. 


A PERNICIOUS SCHOOL READER 


HE Circus Reader” is the title of a sup- 
plementary text-book that is still in cir- 
culation, but is strangely out of date, today, 
when the Jack London Club is numbering its 
members by hundreds of thousands. 

“The Circus Reader” was published in 1909, 
before the Jack London Club was started, be- 
fore the distinguished author had written his 
compelling expose of tortures inflicted on ani- 
mal performers during training, exhibition and 
transportation, before few states had enacted 
legislation prescribing instruction in elemen- 
tary schools in kindly treatment of animals 
and birds, and before public sentiment was 
challenging the barbarism of the rodeo, the 
steel trap and the trained animal act. 

Today, trained animal turns are on the 
wane in vaudeville theaters and circuses, all 
wild animal acts have been withdrawn by 
Barnum, Bailey and Ringling, humane organ- 
izations are growing in number and activity, 
and humane education is receiving widespread 
attention in the schools of the country. 

Yet “The Circus Reader”’ is still in circu- 
lation. It was prepared for first and second 
year pupils—for little children beginning to 
read. In no one of the one hundred and 
twelve lessons is wholesome interest awakened 
in the beauty and merits of animal life. The 
following sentences are selected at random 
from various pages: “The men have hooks. 
They use the hooks to train the elephants. 
See the little white dog stand on the stick. 
(A little dog is made to balance himself on a 
stick far above the heads of the audience.) I 
saw a tame bear once. He danced to the 
music. His trainer led him by a chain. The 
chain was fastened to a ring in hisnose. What 
are the pigs doing? The pigs are shooting 
the chutes. Look at that black horse! Did 
you see him jump through the ring of fire?” 

The illustrations picture elephants menaced 
by barbed hooks, lions and tigers in low, 
narrow cages, pigs driven tandem by a clown, 
performing bears, dogs as bareback riders, 
animals dressed in outlandish garb to provoke 
the laughter and ridicule of the audience. 

Earlier instruction is given application in 
later lessons when the children return to their 
home to subject their pets to the training and 
treatment witnessed at the circus. 

“The Circus Reader” should be withdrawn 
from further use. The progress of the times 
in matters humane demands that it be re- 
placed by a reader motivating finer interest in 
animals. But if this shall not be, then will the 
very teachers and children for whom the book 
is intended, render it contraband through 
humane instruction that is so rapidly becom- 
ing an integral part of all class-room instruc- 
tion. 


WILL WATCH ABUSES 


T a recent conference of 
representatives of Humane 
Societies of California, held in 
San Francisco, it was voted that 
humane officers be instructed to 
prevent the throwing of steers 
and calves after being roped, 
and to compel the disqualifica- 


tion of contestants who throw the 
animals; that in future rodeos, 
officers should have eliminated 
the loin or flank strap used in 
forcing horses and steers to buck. 
Officers will hereafter require 
the management of rodeos to 
employ a more humane device 
than the wooden pinchers com- 
monly used in controlling horses 
when changing riders in the re- 
lay races and also a reduction 
of the number of animals in the 
wild horse races. All contest- 
ants will be required to tape 
spurs to prevent points from 
cutting animals, and a more vig- 
ilant watch will be kept for any 
infraction of the present state 
law which prohibits the twisting 
of necks in the so-called “‘bull- 
dogging” contests. 


A DIFFICULT, DANGEROUS, DEGRADING, DOG ACT 


The Misrepresentative Rodeo 


HE Wild West show, to which the more 
vague but perhaps euphonious name 
of “rodeo” was given to blindfold the public, 
is unquestionably waning in popularity as the 
whole truth about it becomes known. From 
many sources the facts are being pressed home 
that so-called rodeos are not accurate repre- 
sentations of the life and work of the cowboys 
of western, pioneer days. It stands to reason 
without lengthy argument that, deliberate, 
unnecessary cruelty to animals such as is 
committed in the notorious “roundup towns” 
whose names are now pretty familiar, would 
not have been permitted in a great industry 
which figured so importantly in the upbuilding 
of the West. It must be said further that 
those who perform the risky stunts of the 
present day rodeo are by no means the type 
of cattlemen that carried on in a past genera- 
tion. They are rather a brand of rough- 
riders, daring and reckless enough to perform 
almost any freakish feat or furnish any thrill 
for those who will pay the price. Bulldog- 
ging, broncho-busting, hog-tying and numer- 
ous other forms of infliction of suffering upon 
unwitting animals are the crudest kind of 
cruelty ever staged in our country’s history. 
A prominent Washington daily has this to say 
in a vigorous condemnation of the rodeo: 

“What a rich joke on the credulous public 
and a hideous burlesque on the pioneer days 
of the cattle industry! 

“We note with considerable satisfaction that 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols of Tacoma, speaking 
before the American Humane Association, de- 
nounced the rodeo shows now being staged all 
over the United States as cruel and inhuman. 
She is right—they are not only cruel and in- 
human but they are made to glorify the low- 


est order of entertainment. Mrs. Nichols 
says that ‘rodeos should be stopped com- 
pletely. A cruelty inflicted upon animals 
with spurs, and the biting of animals’ ears 
with human teeth, nauseates strangers.’ 

“The properly educated mind will not per- 
mit the animal passions to control or seek de- 
light in any sort of entertainment where physi- 
cal prowess and cruelty to animals form the 
basis of the show.” 

Another influential Oregon daily is no less 
outspoken editorially in its denunciation of 
the rodeo. It says: 

“All over the country is arising opposition 
to the worst feature of the ‘roundup’ and the 
declaration is beginning to be heard that un- 
less these exhibitions be shorn of objectionable 
features, there is a probability that the law 
will eventually put a stop to that form of 
entertainment. 

“We are told that the rodeo is an exbibition 
of red-blooded he-men and that it is a picture 
of the days which marked the winning of the 
West. That is not altogether true, in fact 
not true at all so far as the most objectionable 
part of the rodeo is concerned—the ‘bulldog- 
ging’ of steers. It is not true that the roundup 
performances are accurate pictures of the life 
and every-day work of the cowmen.” 

No one need long think that the American- 
ized rodeo with its misrepresentative cruel 
features played any useful part in the “winning 
of the west,” or that it will long continue 
to win the approbation of any section of 
the country. Justice and fair play, though 
blinded for a season, will sooner or later 
repudiate the rodeo and compel its exclusion 
from any and all programs of public enter- 
tainment. 
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American Railway Express Company Removes Blinders 
Pittsburgh Officials Set Example and Operating Managers Agree to Make Change , 


J. W. JOHNSON 
City Manager American 
Railway Express Com- 

pany, Pittsburgh 


H. E. RITCHART 


Superintendent Vehicle 
Service American Railway 
Express Company, 
Pittsburgh 


LITTLE over a year ago, on the streets 

of Pittsburgh, Pa., two men happened 

to meet and start a conversation. One was 
the chief inspector of vehicle service for the 
American Railway Express Company of that 
city; the other was a business man who, in a 
quiet way, had been trying for months to 
have blinders removed from horses, especially 
those of hucksters and half-starved ash and 
rubbish men. As the two men talked, one 
of the American Railway Express wagons 
stopped directly in front of them. The blind- 
ers on the horses were bent in, flapping, and 
badly worn. The sight was too much for the 
man opposed to blinders. He immediately 
took up the subject with the -official of the 
Express Company and later sent a scorching 
letter to him, which he asked to be forwarded 
headquarters of the Company in New 

ork. 

The result of this episode was that the man- 
ager of the maintenance and purchase depart- 
ment of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany began an investigation and soon called 
a meeting of the five operating vice-presidents 
of the company, laying the entire matter 
before them. It was agreed to give the open 
bridle a trial on the harnesses of horses used 
in the various cities, leaving the matter wholly 
in the hands of local officials. Immediately 
the Express officers in Pittsburgh began the 
experiment of sending out their horses with 


AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS TEAM, PITTSBURGH, WITH OPEN BRIDLES 


open bridles. In the fall of 1924 all the horses 
of the Company in that city wore blinders. 
On October 1, last, of the seventy-seven horses 
in daily use there, seventy-three wore open 
bridles, and only four continued to use blind- 
ers. The only reason for retaining blinders 
on these few is given as the fact that they are 
big, strong, fresh horses right from the Plains 
and that, as they have been broken to the 
use of blinders it is desirable to keep the 
blinders until the animals have become used 
to the streets, traffic, ete. Gradually these 
blinders are removed until the horses are 
driven entirely without them. 

Mr. J. W. Johnson, city manager of the 
American Railway Express Company in 
Pittsburgh, gives his experience in this matter 
as follows: ‘We tried it on our older and 
quieter horses and found that the removal of 
the blinders has made a wonderful improve- 
ment, not only in the appearance of the team, 
but in the spirit of the animals. I observed 
that, as soon as the blinders were removed, 
apparently the horses became more interested 
in their daily task, and upon inquiry of the 
drivers we are informed that the horses work 
considerably better without the blinders. We 
have removed the blinders from every team 
except one. We have found no ill effect what- 
ever from this change. The removal of 
blinders is simply an improved working condi- 
tion for the horses. I heartily approve the 


J. P. BRADLEY 
Superintendent Terminals 
American Railway Express 

Company, Pittsburgh 


ROBERT L. TICE 
Chief Inspector Vehicle 
Service American Railway 
Express Company, 
Pittsburgh 


use of open bridle, and trust that all horse 
owners will adopt it.” 

The attitude on this subject of prominent 
officials of the American Railway Express 
Company in other cities is shown by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from letters written by them :- 

From Charles W. Robie, vice-president, 
New York City: ~ 

“Tt is a fact that this question of using 
‘blinders’ on horses was brought up at a meet- 
ing of operating vice-presidents of the Com- 
pany, held last March, and the conclusion 
reached was that where horses are now or 
may be safely driven without blinders, we 
would not require their use. 

“We cannot, however, at this time, under- 
take to issue a sweeping order to discontinue, 
at once, the use of all blinders, regardless of 
circumstances. The change will have to be 
brought about gradually, but you may depend 
upon our hearty co-operation in any move 
looking to the benefit of our horse flesh.” 

From E. A. Stedman, vice-president, Chi- 
cago: 

“T beg to say that following very careful 
consideration of the question of using blind- 
ers, we have issued instructions that where 
horses are now or may be safely driven with- 
out blinders, their use will not be required. 

“It seems to me that the best chance to 
bring about a general removal of blinders is 
to take the matter up at the source and do 
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everything possible to encourage growers and 
trainers of horses to ‘break them in’ without 
using blinders.” 

From C. D. Summy, vice-president, St. 
Louis: 

“We shall discontinue the use of blinders 
_ all occasions where it is found possible to 

0 so.” 

The Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company, who 
have the second largest number of horses of 
any firm in Pittsburgh, in response to re- 
peated appeals from the same interested busi- 
ness man in that city, recently sent this 
encouraging reply: 

“We appreciate very much your calling our 
attention to the blinders on the bridles worn 
by our horses. 

“We are changing these bridles over, which 
will take some little time, as you will notice 
that all our bridles are hand-made and quite 
expensive. In the meanwhile we are having 
our stableman watch all the bridles to see that 
they are properly adjusted. You may rest 
assured that all our bridles will eventually be 
open bridles.” 

This brief account shows what one business 
man, not an officer of any humane society, can 
accomplish by persistent and repeated efforts 
in the way of calling attention to a needed 
reform. It is an example that should be 
emulated by others who are interested in bet- 
ter working conditions for horses. 

“KING” 

HE picture on the front page is of one 

of the most beautiful horses ever brought 

to our Hospital. He is a chestnut and as per- 

fect a saddler as Massachusetts can boast. 

His intelligence and ideal disposition make 

him, to his owner, Mrs. Edith Washburn 

Clarke, the president of our Women’s Auxili- 

ary, arare treasure. He is here under radium 

treatment for a threatening growth over the 
eye. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
when making your will. 


FROM THE GOVERNOR OF SURINAM 


N a recent communication from the Govy- 

ernor of Surinam our attention is called to 
an apparent misrepresentation of conditions 
affecting the treatment of animals in that 
country, as stated in an article published in 
the September issue of Our Dumb Animals, 
entitled “A Tourist’s Observations in South 
America.” While this account purported to 
be but a general survey of prevailing condi- 
tions as noted by the contributor, in the inter- 
ests of truth and justice we welcome the excep- 
tions taken by this high official, which we 
present herewith in full:— 


Gouverneur Van Suriname 
Paramaribo, October 12, 1925 

By the last mail I got Vol. 58, No. 4, of your 
magazine Our Dumb Animals, and presuming 
that it was sent to me by the author of the 
article entitled “A Tourist’s Observations in 
South America,” I venture to ask if Mrs. 
Flora Helm Krause did ever visit this colony 
called Surinam. 

Belonging to the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, Surinam possesses and maintains the 
same European laws against the ill-treatment 
of animals as Holland, and during the four 
years of my residing here I never saw nor heard 
of any contravention relative to such cruelties. 

Therefore the question seems to be obvious 
as if the title South America of which Surinam 
is a very small part, is not too wide, when such 
generalizing accusations are published. 

I at least regret the unrighteousness of this 
statement, as my colony is concerned, and it 
is therefore that I took the liberty of writing 
these few lines as an outspoken protest against 
it. The Governor of Surinam, 

Van HEEMSTRA 


WHEN Ian MacLaren, the widely known 
author died, the finest thing said of him was 
the remark by the editor of the British Weelly, 
“Life presented itself to him as one long op- 
portunity for being kind.” What finer thing 
can be said of any one? 


HOW HORSES AND MULES ARE DISTRIBUTED 


The diagrams below show at a glance the relative proportion of horses and mules existing 
in various divisions, based on Department of Agriculture estimates of January 1, 1925. 


(From a leaflet of the Horse Association of America.) 
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P. C. A. IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


UR readers have been made fami!/ar 
with the progress of humane work in 
Constantinople and it is no news to then: to 
state that it began with the organization of 
Bands of Mercy in that city by Mrs. Alice W, 
Manning, for many years a representative of 
the American Humane Education Socicty. 
The astounding progress of this work, re-or- 
ganized in March, 1924, under a Turkish con- 
stitution, is told in a special article recently 
published in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Since last June the Society has assisted the 
police in humanely destroying 3,500 dogs: a 
great contrast to the cruel methods there fif- 
teen years ago. Bull-fighting is not tolerated 
in Turkey. “The Turks are not intention- 
ally unkind to animals in general, and most 
of the cruelty to animals comes from ignor- 
ance and poverty. They do not find pleasure 
in torturing animals for amusement, as do the 
people of southern Europe.” 

Even during the world war the educational 
work of the Society was in progress and litera- 
ture, in the various vernaculars, was circulated 
in quantities. Many humane stories and 
books have been translated into Turkish and 
other languages, and for twelve years, in 
Robert College, the Angell prize medal has 
been awarded annually for excellence in 
declamation. 


WHERE LEAFLETS HELP 
VICE-PRESIDENT of the American 


Humane Education Society, who is in 
the habit of sending out much free literature, 
received the following letter from the presi- 
dent of Park Mountain (N. C.) School :— 

I have thought of writing to you for some 
time to tell you how much the little leaflets 
on kindness to animals that you sent to the 
school have meant to our boys. I noticed 
before that our cows were afraid when we 
went near them, which made me know that 
they had been beaten. The boys thought 
that they needed it when they would not stand 
still to be milked because they were afraid; 
they thought that the cows were contrary and 
needed beating, but in a short time after they 
had been given these leaflets I could see a 
difference. In fact, now even a stranger can 
go to them in the pasture and they will stand 
to be stroked. This I think is a concrete 
example of what can be accomplished by the 
right sort of teaching. 

I thank you very much for your interest and 
substantial aid to the school. 


THE HERON 


BROWN shadows of the camphor, 
Gray shadows of the palm, 

With flowery moonlight flooding 
The pool with silver calm! 


All luminous with lotus 
Faint ripples lave the sands 
Where imaged in the water 
A snow-white heron stands! 


Paita-Shun. Translated by Evetyn Nicu- 
oLAS Kerr for The New Orient 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individuals. 
Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse stall, 
thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. Stalls 
and kennels are marked with the names of the 
donors. 
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THE FATE OF THE FUR FOLK 


Marxuam in Ladies Home Journal 
“: EARLY, while the east is pale, 

of The trapper is out on the frozen trail; 
y, Cruel traps are on his back, . 

of Snares to line the woodland track; 

. Day by day he links the chain 

me Of these grim machines of pain, 

i In whose merciless iron jaws 

by Little fur folk die, because 

Men must high on ortune ride, 

oe Women have an hour of pride. 

ft Squirrel, ermine, sable, mole, 

ad Out for food from cliff and hole; 

ng Muskrat, silver fox and mink, 

“ At the stream for evening drink— 


All are tempted to this hell 
That some bank account may swell. 


re 
he Ladies, do you think of this— 

1 Up where tempests howl and hiss, 
- Where the folk of hill and cave 
= S ith there to save? 
of Scream with no one there to save! 
1 Do you see them crunched and lone, 
vd Steel teeth biting into bone? 
in Ladies, did you ever see 


An otter gnawing to get free? 
Gnawing what? His fettered leg, 


For he has no friend to beg. 
Do you see that tortured shape 
Gnaw his leg off to escape? 


Have you seen these creatures die 
While the bleeding hours go by— 
These poor mothers in the wood 
Robbed of joy and motherhood! 

Do you, when at night you kneel, 
See them in their traps of steel— 
Not alone by pain accurst, 

But by hunger and by thirst? 

Do you hear their dying cries 
When the crows pick out their eyes? 


Yes, sometimes in dreams you hear 
Yells of agony and fear 

From the snare of iron teeth, 

With that panting thing beneath. 

For all night, where storms are whirled, 
Groans are curdling the white world— 
Groans of mothers dying so, 

Groans of little ones that go 

Homeless, hungry in the snow. 


Ladies, are the furs you wear 
Worth the hell of this despair? 


THE EGG-COLLECTING HOBBY 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


HE egg-collecting hobby is daily becom- 
; ing a greater menace to the conserva- 
tion of wild bird life of the United States. 
There are already thousands of persons who 
collect eggs as a hobby rather than for scien- 
tific research. Egg-collecting has grown to 
be a business of such proportions as to main- 
tain several magazines and expensive cata- 
logues of price-lists. These magazines feat- 
ure exchanges so that collectors from different 
communities may exchange clutches. All 
collectors try to secure full clutches of each 
species. This makes seasonal destruction 
complete, as many birds lay but a single set- 
ting within a season. The extent of this cruel 
and destructive practice is alarming to con- 
servationists. 
The collector preserves only the shell. The 
egg is pierced and the interior removed. Col- 


FIFTEEN-INCH BALM OF GILEAD IN ALASKA BEING CUT DOWN BY BEAVER 


lecting grows to be a sort of a game wherein 
each collector tries to outdo the other in the 
possession of a greater number of clutches and 
of rare species. There their interest in bird- 
life usually ends. 

Magazines and price-lists devoted to egg- 
collecting frequently prove an incentive for 
boys and girls to rob nests of eggs for sale to 
dealers who, in turn, sell to persons with the 


collecting hobby. 


Sometimes boys and girls start nest-robbing 
in‘school. Teachers of nature study some- 
times encourage pupils to bring wild-birds’ 
eggs to school. Parents and others with 
knowledge of such ill-advised practices should 
report the facts to their school-board. After 
robbing nests for school it is easier for a boy to 
remove eggs from nests for sale to dealers. 

Egg-collecting has-a demoralizing effect 
upon youth. No one can deny this. More- 
over, the hobby should be discouraged be- 
cause it hurries the rarest species into extinc- 
tion. The California condor is nearly ex- 
tinct; the golden eagle is rapidly nearing ex- 
tinction. The duck hawk is another. Many 
other examples might be cited. 

Oology is defined as that branch of the sci- 
ence of ornithology that treats of eggs. Egg- 
collectors, regardless of their knowledge of 
bird life, usually call themselves oologists. 
It is difficult for a naturalist to understand 
how a collection of egg-shells could be of any 
great value to science. If each egg-shell were; 
instead, a live bird, science might be really 
served. 

Egg-collectors generally secure permits from 
the state to take wild-bird eggs. They make 
their requests in the name of science. It 
would be well if all such requests were care- 
fully scrutinized so that only bona fide scien- 
tists would be given permits. 


THE SOFTENING TOUCH 


MOONLIGHT is sharp until I see 

A rabbit sitting quietly. ‘ 

Then wall and fence and tree and burr 

Grow soft and touch the night with fur. 
Frank Miratsky in Poetry 


BEAVER IN ALASKA 
LINDEN B. PENTZ 


HE love chant of a beaver to its captive 
mate led Paddy Walsh, veteran Alaskan 
trapper, to liberate one of the animals he had 
captured in the Tesanuna river country for 
the Alaska Game Commission, which is using 
the animals to stock Kodiak Island. Walsh 
and Jake Harris, another trapper, had a gov- 
ernment contract to take live beaver last 
summer for the purpose of stocking the island. 
“Beaver, when you get to know them,” 
remarked Walsh, “‘are more like human beings 
than any other animal I’ve ever seen. When 
their babies cry, the voices sound like those of 
infants. 

“But the most striking thing I witnessed was 
on one moonlit night when we were in camp 
and had about sixteen beaver sitting around 
in boxes. A big male beaver came down the 
stream to a point about twenty feet away 
from the boxes, and, sitting upon its tail, with 
its forefeet crossed, it commenced the strang- 
est conversation. As it talked the beaver in 
the boxes answered in turn. That fellow was 
looking for his mate; we had captured her, 
and his grief was so evident that it got the 
best of me and I let her go.” 

In order for the men to take the beaver 
alive it was necessary to rout them out of 
their homes after first stretching a king salmon 
net around the dwelling. One time the men 
captured a mother and three babes. Another 
of the beaver brought in was a huge specimen 
weighing over 100 pounds. 

“Beaver are slow and good natured and 
seldom bite,” said Walsh, “although their 
mouth is their only weapon. Usually when 
they seem about to take a nip at a person it 
is only a bluff.” 

Beaver are protected in Alaska by a season 
closed the year round, as in the States. Al- 
though greatly diminished in numbers, there 
are still many beaver in Alaska, but the 
government is not waiting until it is too late 
to take necessary steps to prevent their ex- 
termination. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. Full return postage should be enclosed with each 
manuscript submitted. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


T a recent meeting of the French Acad- 
emy of Agriculture the action of the 
Society of Agriculture of the department of 
the Gironde was cited as an example to follow. 
It seems that in this department certain re- 
wards are offered to school teachers who inter- 
est their pupils in the protection of birds and 
their nests, and who form among them socie- 
ties for the protection of animals. Well might 
agricultural organizations in other countries 
follow this fine example. 


AGAIN THE SPARROW 
HE Boy Scouts of Muskogee, Oklahoma, 


are going to build sparrow traps and 
undertake their extermination, according to 
one of the scout executives.” This is the word 
that comes to us from Muskogee. We hope 
that before these young lads start in on this 
slaughtering expedition—an experience which 
can but dull their finer sensibilities and make 
them less sensitive to all animal suffering— 
someone will convince them that the sparrow 
is fast becoming an insect-eating bird and 
really, in the judgment of many keen observ- 
ers, doing quite as much good as harm. 
Then in destroying him many a song sparrow 
is killed, a bird to be preserved because of his 
beautiful song and his insect-eating habits. 
Furthermore how can the Boy Scouts recon- 
cile this purposed undertaking with their 
pledge of kindness to all animals? If there 
are pests to be destroyed, let men be the de- 
stroyers and not growing boys. 

We are greatly pleased to learn since the 
above was written that the undertaking has 
been abandoned. After a conversation with 
the executive by a friend he gladly acknowl- 
edged that the idea was not a good one. 


ELIAS HICKS 


T is interesting just now, when the two 
groups of Friends are planning to unite, to 
remember that Elias Hicks, the founder of the 
Hicksite body which came out from the Soci- 
ety of Friends, 1827-28, was much ahead of 
his time in his regard for animal rights. His 
sermons bear abundant witness to this. An 
unfailing friend of the colored race, and indeed 
of all the oppressed, he never ceased to plead 
for justice and compassion toward all animals 
as creatures of the same God with ourselves. 


NO POLITICS 


ELL may President Coolidge say that 
the World Court is not a partisan affair. 
With the strong current of public opinion set- 
ting in the direction of our participation in such 
a tribunal it is devoutly to be hoped that a few 
partisan politicians will not be able to defeat 
what we feel confident is the will of the people 
through resort to endless debate and discus- 
sion. No matter what we may have done or 
left undone in the past that had to do with 
preventing war and securing a better under- 
standing among nations, here is an opportun- 
ity for us to show our good will and refute the 
charge of a selfish isolation. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AT OMAHA 


HE following two paragraphs of President 
; Coolidge’s speech at Omaha must com- 
mend themselves to the thought of all good 
citizens: 

The generally expressed desire of “America 
First” can not be criticized. It is a perfectly 
correct aspiration for our people to cherish. 
But the problem which we have to solve is 
how to make America first. It cannot be 
done by the cultivation of national bigotry, 
arrogance, or selfishness. 

We cannot place our main reliance upon 
material forces. We must reaffirm and rein- 
force our ancient faith in truth and justice, in 
charitableness and tolerance. We must make 
our supreme commitment to the everlasting 
spiritual forces of life. We must mobilize the 
conscience of mankind. 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 


T the last annual meeting of the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States, 
held in Washington, D. C., in the discussion 
relative to the vote which was passed to the 
effect that “the church of Christ as an insti- 
tution should not be used as an instrument or 
an agency in the support of war,”’ one delegate 
said, “This will get us into endless trouble.” 
“Then it’s our business to get into trouble,” 
was the reply of another. ‘The part of my 
library of which I do not like to think,” said 
one minister, “is that containing my war 
sermons.” 


ENGLISH DOG SAVES GIRL 
(From the Daily Mail) 
London, Eng. 
ONY, a young half-breed whippet owned 
by Mr. Harry Anson of Elf Hole Farm, 
Selby Green, Selby, has been awarded the 
medal of the National Canine Defense League 
for saving the life of his master’s two-year-old 
daughter. 

Walter Cawthorne, a farm laborer employed 
by Mr. Anson, was walking home at dusk 
when Tony rushed up to him and seized him 
by the trousers. Tony would not be shaken 
off and tried to drag Cawthorne away. 

So persistent were the dog’s efforts that the 
man went. For a quarter of a mile the dog 
dragged the man, until they came to a pond. 
There Tony barked. 

Cawthorne then saw the child struggling in 
mud and water up to her waist, and rescued 
her. The girl’s clothing was nearly all torn 
off, showing that Tony had himself tried to 
rescue her, only going for other help when he 
found that the child was too heavy for him. 

The medal is inscribed with the dog’s name 
and the date of the rescue. 


A VIVISECTOR’S STATEMENT 


FRENCH paper in reporting an inter- 

view with Doctor Charles Buizard, 
member of the Society of Surgeons of Paris, 
quotes him as saying, among other things, 
“The film ought to replace for demonstration 
and instruction experimentation upon the 
living animals, repeated uselessly and perhaps, 
also, one might add, without any profit for 
those who witness it because often too far 
away to see what is going on.” He also said, 
“Why repeat experiences whose results are 
known, definite and admitted by all?” Still 
further, ‘“To operate upon an animal not under 
anesthesia is no more admissible than it would 
be in the case of a man.” 

May we not hope for the day when the film 
will take the place of innumerable demonstra- 
tions before students? This has long been 
advocated, and why continue to repeat ad 
libitum experiments where the results have 
been known for years? Whatever one’s atti- 
tude toward this great question of vivisection, 
he must devoutly welcome every step toward 
the lessening of the possible suffering involved. 
Few men there must be, among vivisectors 
themselves, who can be indifferent to the suf- 
fering of helpless animals. When that day 
does come to an experimenter his manhood 
has suffered a loss infinitely greater than any 
gain he may have achieved. 


ELECTROCUTION OF ANIMALS 


HAT do those suffer who die by elec- 
tricity? No man knows. It is prac- 
tically impossible to ascertain in advance 
either the vital or the electrical resistance of 
the subject, since these factors (vitality and 
resistance) vary with creatures of different 
species. It follows that each capital opera- 
tion by means of electricity must be more or 
less experimental or uncertain, and, therefore, 
cannot be humane. It is true that the elec- 
trical death is cheaper and easier for the exe- 
cutioner. The verdict of those normal persons 
who have been so unfortunate as to get into 
the circuit, and who have lived to tell the tale 
is, that the administration will inflict the most 
terrible torture upon the helpless subject. 
The testimony of men, who have been shocked 
almost to the point of death, as to the suffer- 
ing they have endured—the fact that methods 
of electrocution are uncertain as to results on 
account of the varying conditions of animals 
and contacts, and the possibility of the current 
not killing until turned on a second or third 
time, leads one to the conclusion that animal 
electrocution should be strongly condemned 
by all who wish to prevent unnecessary suffer- 
ing and torture. Recently a small dog was 
put back twice in an electric killing chamber 
before death ensued. With the certainty of 
the bullet, and the painlessness of chloroform, 
why risk the suffering that may accompany 
death by electricity? 
Issued by the Scortisu S. P. C. A., 
BURGH 


EQUALLY TRUE OF OTHERS 
WEN JOHN, in his “Life of Queen 


Elizabeth,” says, “She is said to have 
been fond of animals, or at any rate of some 
kinds of animals, though at the same time 
she occasionally hunted, an anomalous com- 
bination of characteristics to which many of 
her countrymen must subscribe.” 


Blanket your horse in winter. 


. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............. 554 
Animals examined ............. 3,270 
Number of prosecutions......... 35 
Number of convictions ......... 33 
Horses taken from work ........ 60 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 228 


Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected.............. 24,067 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during November of $200 from Mme. A. deC.; 
$125 from Mrs. E. R. T.; $25 each from Mrs. 
L., H. C. D., R. J., and EB. B.; and $20 
from Mrs. N. B. C. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Mrs. Annie B. Webb of Salem; Caro- 
line A. Fuller of Lexington; Emma Evans of 
Westfield: Mrs. Amanda E. Dwight of Mel- 
rose and Emma F. Low of Springfield. 


December 8, 1925. 


FINED FOR CLIPPING EARS 
FFICERS of the Massachusetts S. P. 


C. A. recently prosecuted two owners 
of dogs for mutilating the animals’ ears, which 
is known as cropping. One of the defendants 
was allowed to plead nolo contendere and paid 
a fine of $20; the other was convicted and 
fined $20. It will be noticed that the owners 
of the dogs, who caused the mutilations to be 
done, and not the operators, were held respon- 
sible. Very few reputable veterinarians will 
perform this operation. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 

H. F. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
W 
D 


184 Longwood Avenue 


y. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 675 Cases 1,518 
Dogs 484 Dogs 1,181 
Cats 173 Cats 304 
Horses 15 Birds 22 
Reindeer 2 Fish 6 
Bird 1 Monkeys 3 
Horse 1 
Baboon 1 
Operations 491 
Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,’15, 52,737 
Free Dispensary cases .............. 77,895 


AN AUTO DOG CARRIER 


LADY crossing the continent met the 

inventor of an auto carrier for dogs. 
She was sufficiently interested to send us his 
name and address. We wrote him. Here is 
his letter in part and the picture. We recom- 
mend this device to all who want to take their 
dog with them and cannot take him inside the 
car. It is a dangerous and virtually cruel 
practice to expose him to the peril of riding 
unprotected on the running board. 

“The carrier is made of wood with iron 
braces (can also be made of metal, little more 
expensive), which fastens on the running 
board of the automobile. It has a wind shield 
for an extra protection to the dog. 

“The carrier itself is very attractive, and 
the local Humane Society as well as the San 
Francisco Society have endorsed it. It sells 
for $15 with wind shield and $10 without 
wind shield.” The inventor’s address is 
M. G. Belli, Alturas, Modoc County, Cali- 


fornia. 
Have you renewed your subscription? 


FIFTH ANNUAL AUXILIARY FAIR 


Women Friends of Angell Animal Hospital 
Attract Many Visitors 


UESDAY, November 10, was Hospital- 

ity Day at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital where, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, an all-day bazaar was in 
progress. For months the interested mem- 
bers of this organization, under the direction 
of Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, president, 
had been planning features and _ soliciting 
attractive articles for the sale tables. Mrs. 
Lucius Cummings, vice-president; Mrs. A. J. 
Furbush, treasurer; Miss Helen W. Potter, 
secretary; and Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher, chair- 
man of the work committee; all aided by 
many faithful and enthusiastic lieutenants, 
succeeded in securing an abundant supply of 
merchandise with special appeal to milady’s 
Christmas purse, which was artistically dis- 
played in the corridors and offices of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Potted trees, plants, 
and other decorations added to the gala 
appearance of the various tables. 


By mid-forenoon Longwood Avenue began 
to be crowded with the arriving automobiles, 
the last of which did not leave till well into 
the evening. Guests were greeted upon 
entering the Society’s building and directed 
to the second floor, where the festivities were 
in progress. At the head of the stairs they 
were confronted by a beautiful display of 
flowers, for sale by Mrs. E. R. Van Sickle and 
a corps of assistants. In the president’s 
room were tables bearing a tempting assort- 
ment of choice confections, presided over by 
Mrs. Charles Rowley, and one laden with 
foods and fruits, conducted by Mrs. Eliot R. 
Fowle. Opposite, in the corridor, were two 
handsome tables, one devoted to utilities 
offered by Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, and 
one representing the Junior Auxiliary, in 
charge of Mrs. Mary Richmond, assisted by 
girls from the Winsor School. 


At either end of the corridors were the apron 
tables, headed by Mrs. E. J. Robins, and the 
white elephant table in the custody of Mrs. 
Agnes P. Fisher. The secretary’s room was 
given over to bridge, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Lucius Cummings, with an overflow in 
adjoining rooms. One of the most popular 
attractions was the cafeteria lunch and tea, 
served in the spacious mailing room under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Edith W. Clarke, 
with several prominent ladies assisting. 
Limited space forbids mention of the nu- 
merous aids at every table and of many others 
who in various ways rendered valuable assist- 
ance. 

Numerous cash gifts were received by the — 
different chairmen, all of which helped to 
swell the general proceeds, which amount well 
into four figures. To all, both at home and 
abroad, who in any manner contributed to 
the success of the enterprise, the members of 
the Auxiliary extend their hearty thanks. 


VISIT OF VETERINARIANS 
EMBERS of the Massachusetts Veter- 
inary Medical Association, to the num- 
ber of fifty, were the guests of the Angell 
Animal Hospital on November 18. The hos- 
pital staff, under the direction of Dr. H. F. 
Dailey, conducted several clinics for the 
visitors, who also inspected the various wards 
and equipment of the institution. 
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GLtory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviINnG 
CREATURE. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 
For rates of membership in both of our Societies 


see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
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WALTER M. KENDALL, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
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Cnraries E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 
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and Company. 
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Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
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Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 

Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Seymour Carroll, Greenville, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


HIS is what the organizer of the Junior 

Audubon Club Band of Mercy in Santa 

Monica, California, thinks of our humane 
educational film, “The Bell of Atri” :— 

“IT am returning the film today. Please 
accept my profound thanks. About one 
thousand children viewed it at my special 
matinee yesterday. 

“Many people have called me and said: 
‘Can not you get more films from this same 
company?’ I explained that I cannot, but 
I am trying to get track of something similar. 
I got 68 new members for my Junior Audubon 
Club Band of Mercy through it. I cannot 
begin to express my gratitude to you for the 
Joan of it.” 


FOR WHAT DO OUR TWO SOCIETIES STAND ? 


For the prevention of cruelty to all animals and for the securing and enforcement of 
just legislation against those who wilfully ignore their rights and unjustly treat them; 
for the education of those who are to be the men and women of the future in the prin- 
ciples of justice and compassion to all sentient life. 

These principles, established in character and finding expression in life’s relationships, 
mean the end of race prejudice, of international suspicions and jealousies; they involve 
the preparation for peace instead of the preparation for war, and can only issue in the 
finest type of citizenship—that type of citizenship on which, and on which alone, can be 


built an enduring republic. 


Into the fellowship of those who seek such ends can come all men of good-will what- 
ever their color, their creed, or their country. 


AN APPEAL 
Humane Education Trust Fund 


OME of our missionaries in the field and 

other workers who have given time, 
strength and often money for the promotion 
of humane education, being now advanced 
in years and incapacitated by ill health from 
doing so much active work, should, if they 
need it, receive assistance from us if it is pos- 
sible for us to render such assistance. We 
therefore solicit contributions for a fund which 
has been started by one of our friends for this 
purpose. This donation of $1,000 is a foun- 
dation upon which we hope to build a goodly 
amount, the income from which is either to be 
loaned or given when and where it will be 
helpful to those who have served the cause of 
humane education so faithfully. This fund 
we shall sacredly hold in trust for such humane 
workers. 

Please make checks payable to Treasurer, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify that 
the amount contributed is for the Humane 
Education Trust Fund. 


DISARMING MINDS 
the nursery of war toys is 


only a first step toward disarming 
minds. There are war story books, war school 
books, war pictures, military monuments and 
military songs. 

At least three nations have taken militarism 
out of the text-books, but the United States 
has not led in the movement. One nation 
has added more. Of course history must 
recount wars, but a new sense of proportion 
cuts down the number of war pages, the pic- 
tures of generals and the adjectives of honor 
and glory. 

Three-fourths of all the pages in school 
histories used to be given to wars and the 
glorification of wars. This had shrunk to 
one-fourth in 1923 in the United States, ac- 
cording to the report of a special committee 
of investigation. 

WeEsTERN Press CoMMITTEE 


JACKSONVILLE HUMANE SOCIETY 


NDER the aggressive presidency of Mrs. 

R. Fleming Bowden the work of the 
Jacksoriville (Florida) Humane Society is 
rapidly increasing. Among its members are 
Governor and Mrs. John W. Martin, who 
recently showed their interest by making two 
visits to the Society’s Rest Home, where the 
Governor’s bull terrier has been an inmate. 
During a recent month the Society’s agent 
investigated 185 cases of animal suffering and 
humanely put to sleep several large animals 
and two or three hundred small animals. 
Stock is regularly inspected at all railroad sid- 
ings, boat landings, and excavations. 


JOHN S. RITENOUR 


HE many friends of John 8S. Ritenour, 

for ten years secretary and general 
superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania 
Humane Society, Pittsburgh, will learn with 
profound sorrow of his death on October $ 
last. Mr. Ritenour, who was a well-known 
newspaper man of Pittsburgh, attended as a 
reporter the organization of the Society in 
1874 and was chosen to be its first secretary. 
Thus for more than fifty years he was identi- 
fied with the Society, having served much of 
that time on its board of management and 
as vice-president. Resolutions passed after 
his death declare that “to his clear percep- 
tion, tact, sympathetic understanding and 
devotion to duty, as well as to his marked 
ability in the dissemination of information 
and the development of public interest, much 
of the successful work accomplished by the 
Society may be attributed.” 


AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER 


ROM the Ontario Department of Neg- 

lected and Dependent Children, super- 
intendent’s office, Toronto, we recently re- 
ceived the following letter:— 

In early youth I became deeply interested 
in the humane cause and always had the 
desire to help it along. During the years 
1885-1887 1 often corresponded with Geo. 
T. Angell and in one of his letters he said he 
would see that Our Dumb Animals was sent 
to me regularly. It has been coming to me 
now without a break for over forty years and 
has had an important influence on my life 
and work during that time. 

I want therefore to express to your organ- 
ization my appreciation of the splendid influ- 
ence of this magazine and the hope that it will 
long continue to promulgate the gospel of 
kindness and good-will. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) J. J. Ketso 


Mr. Kelso organized the Toronto Humane 
Society in 1886-7 and is now vice-president 
of it. He was treasurer of the American 
Humane Association in 1889-90 and later a 
member of its executive board. 


LITERATURE FOR MAINE TEACHERS 


HROUGH the interest of Miss Alice 

May Douglas of Bath, the American 
Humane Education Society distributed hu- 
mane literature, including copies of Our Dumb 
Animals, to several thousand teachers at the 
Maine State Teachers’ Convention, held in 
Portland last fall. The superintendent of 
schools in Portland has endorsed Bands of 
Mercy in the schools of that city. 


GETTING money is not all a man’s business: 
to cultivate kindness is a valuable part of the 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


business of life. 
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FOR HUMANE EDUCATION 
HE Maxwell Training School for Teach- 


ers in Brooklyn, N. Y., conceived and 
initiated some few months ago a most excellent 
plan for the promotion of humane instruction 
for general use among teachers. Their plan 
contemplated the preparation of a series of 
lessons adapted for the first eight school 
years, presenting the subject of humaneness 
through nature-study, poetry, dramatization, 
civies, history, art, etc., in the order named. 
The prime mover in this broad educational 
project is Frances E. Clarke, teacher of Eng- 
lish and Humane Education, who has been 
ably assisted by other instructors in the Max- 
well School. Three lesson-pamphlets of the 
series have now been issued. They are each 
and all worthy of more comment and com- 
mendation than space permits us to give them. 
They present a judicious selection of material, 
orderly arrangement, sympathetic treatment 
and careful editing. 

“Plays and Pageants,” which has lately 
come from this group of zealous humane edu- 
cators, contains eight dramatic productions of 
a character suited to reinforce the quality of 
humaneness in the formative period of youth. 
To the authors of this series—the trainers of 
teachers—the educational personnel and in- 
terests in all our states are much indebted. 

The “Lessons” are available through the 
Department of Humane Education, American 
S. P. C. A., New York City, at 25 cents per 
single copy; quantities of six or over to 
schools, 15 cents, plus postage. 


MONKEY FUR 
"AMI DES ANIMAUX says that the de- 


mand for monkey fur created by fashion 
among many women has led to the hunting 
and destruction of multitudes of these little 
creatures. It says further that hunters of 
them state that not infrequently, when young 
monkeys are trapped, and upon the point of 
being killed, they drop upon their knees in an 
attitude as of human supplication and utter 
cries for the sparing of their lives. Could any 
woman resist that appeal if it were made in 
her presence? How seldom do we think of 
our responsibility in these matters. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 
_ The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


The Field Sparrow 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photographs by the Author 


HE sparrows of which there are a dozen 

or more common species constitute a 
rather difficult bird puzzle, especially to the 
novice. Three of the more common species, 
namely the tree, field, and chipping sparrows, 
resemble each other even more than some of 
the others and are a bird puzzle within the 
larger bird puzzle. These three birds are, as 


FIELD SPARROW BROODING HER 
YOUNG 


H. K. Job remarks, ‘“‘a good deal alike, long- 
tailed little fellows, with brownish-red crowns.” 

How then may we know whether a given 
sparrow is a field sparrow or a tree or chipping 
sparrow? In the first place, the tree sparrow 
is the largest of the three, being a little over 
six inches long, while the others are about an 
inch shorter. The chipping sparrow is slightly 
smaller than the field sparrow. The tree spar- 
row has a round dark spot on its breast. This 
is its field mark. Furthermore, it has con- 
spicuous light wing bars. It is also known as 
the winter chippy because it is a more north- 
ern bird than the others and like the chippy 
has a “chip” call or alarm note. Broadly 
speaking here in the northern states we have 
the tree sparrow with us when the field and 
chipping sparrows are wintering to the south, 
and the field and chipping sparrows with us 
when the tree sparrow is far to the north in his 
summer home. The tree sparrow is with us 
during the late fall, winter, and early spring, 
and the other two species with us during the 
late spring, summer, and early fall. It is only 
during parts of the fall and spring that the 
ranges of the three birds somewhat overlap. 
Hence, the time of year should be considered 
when one is trying to identify one of these 
sparrows. The chipping sparrow, in addition 
to being the smallest of the three birds, has a 
rather conspicuous light line over each eye, a 
black forehead, and a plain light vest or breast, 
in fact it has the lightest breast of the three. 
The field sparrow has a pink or flesh-colored 
bill, which is its field mark. If, then, your 
bird has a round dark spot ‘at the middle of 
the breast, it is a tree sparrow; if it has a 
pink bill, it is a field sparrow, and if it has a 


light line over each eye and a plain light vest, 
the chances are that it is a chipping sparrow. 

The songs of the three birds are entirely 
different, making their identification easier. 
To my way of thinking, the tree sparrow has. 
the sweetest song. Chester Reed says that 
the song of this sparrow is “strong, sweet, and 
musical,” and then adds that it ends “‘in a low 
warble.” Its song reminds me of that of the 
yellow warbler and may be interpreted as 
“Tsip, tsip, whee, whee, whee.” The chip- 
ping sparrow’s song is but the word “chip,” 
repeated over and over in a drowsy, monoto- 
nous, long-continued series. But if the tree 
sparrow has the sweetest song, the field spar- 
row’s is more interesting. The usual song of 
this bird is a loud, clear, piping whistle, which 
may be heard at most any time of the day, or 
night, too, for that matter. I often hear a 
subdued field sparrow’s song during the spring 
and summer nights. No doubt, part of the 
time this is a lullaby, for I hear it at nine or 
ten o’clock, p.m. But I also hear it at mid- 
night or much later. Towards evening our 
bird, however, is most musical. Then its 
song is prolonged and elaborated. It is hard 
to realize that the field sparrow’s inspired 
effort is the music of the same bird that pipes 
the more simple song. 

Each year we have field sparrows for neigh- 
bors, for they nest either in our yard or just 
over the fence among the bushes. We then 
see and hear much of these useful and inter- 
esting little birds. Last summer, no less thar 
four field sparrows’ nests were located less 
than three rods from the house. The first 
was built in the yard less than a rod from the 
house, in a raspberry bush. It was a cozy 
cup-shaped affair made of grass and tiny weed 
stalks and lined with fine grass and hair. 
After the owners deserted this nest because of 
the depredations of cowbirds, I examined it in 
detail and found that the birds had used sixty 
hairs of various lengths and colors in lining it. 
These sparrows next built a nest in a bush less 
than three rods to the north of the house. A 
cowbird laid two eggs in this nest, also, but 


NEST WITH TWO SPARROW AND TWO 
COWBIRD EGGS 
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as the owners had two eggs of their own, they 
incubated all the eggs. I watched this nest 
rather closely for fear the young cowbirds 
would secure most of the food brought to the 
nest or crowd the young sparrows from the 
nest. But nothing happened to warrant any 
interference on my part. I often watched the 
parents feeding the young birds and they fed 
them pretty much in turn, often fitting a 
worm or insect to two or three wide-open 
mouths before finding a baby hungry enough 
to swallow the dainty morsel at a single gulp. 


FROM PRESIDENT OF THE N. E. A. 


HE secretary of our Humane Education 

Press Bureau, Mrs. M. L. Hall, received 
the following letter, dated November 20, 1925, 
from the headquarters of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

On my return from six weeks’ talking in the 
various cities of the West and Midwest the 
mail that has been accumulating has just 
come to hand. 

The matter of humane education makes a 
strong appeal to me, because I believe it is 
fundamental in the development of character 
for which all our education must assist to 
serve or it is useless. 

The clippings which you sent have inter- 
ested me greatly and I shall find means of 
putting them to future use. I shall be glad 
to co-operate with you and endorse your work 
in every way possible, both in the addresses 
which I make throughout the country and in 
every other way that you can suggest that 
will be of benefit for the great cause. that 
you and your field workers are serving so 
nobly. Please indicate in which way I can be 
of greatest service to you and to Humane 
Education. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Mary McSkrnon, 
President 
THE POPE’S ENDORSEMENT 
RECENT visitor to Rome writes that 
she called at the office of Mr. Leonard 
T. Hawkesley, honorary secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of Animals, and 
saw upon his desk an extremely beautiful 
picture of the present Pope with his own sig- 
nature, commending and endorsing the worthy 
work of all humane societies in Italy. 


The Land of Lingering Death 


GEORGE LAW 


AST spring and summer my wife and I 
crossed on horsehack the Southwest 
deserts from Palm Springs, California, to 
northern New Mexico. By trails and cross- 
country far more than by roads we explored 
the great open kingdom of the steer, inherited 
in part from the buffalo and antelope, but in 
far greater part from nothing at all. We had 
an opportunity to experience through our 
horses some of the steer’s problems of suste- 
nance. As we were unable to pack more than 
moderate supplies of grain, our journey rap- 
idly devolved into a quest for grass. In addi- 
tion to this water had to be found at least 
once in twenty-four hours; and we soon dis- 
covered the irony of the sustenance problem 
in the desert, that where there was water 
there was no grass and where there was grass 
there was no water. 

Early in our journey we were offered this 
sardonic bit of intelligence: ‘Grass? Huh! 
You kin walk on carcasses from one end of this 
country to the other.” 

It is a land of enchantment to explore, but 
the joy of our outing was continually snatched 
away by the disheartening conditions of the 
animals doomed to exist there. All that we 
saw on the open ranges were losers in the 
struggle. The old-timer’s words were almost 
literally true—bones and carcasses every- 
where! Along one stretch of sixty miles in 
western Arizona the road presented the 
remains of lambs and sheep never more than 
two hundred yards apart. At first we could 
not understand, but then it dawned upon us 
that a sheep outfit had passed that way not 
long before. Death is a finished fact and not 
so hard to bear; but life, wretchedly deprived 
of reasonable means of preservation, hungry, 
thirsty, reduced to a mere mechanism for 
registering possible degrees of deprivation 
and suffering—that is the terrible thing to 
encounter! And we encountered every degree 
of it, from the steer still able to trudge slowly 
the many miles from feeding ground to water- 
ing-place and possibly back again, to the ani- 
mal that had lain down and was too weak to 
get up. Across plains of desert where, miles 
from water, galleta-grass appeared, we pushed 
on to the springs, tanks, and streams where 


A ROUND-UP ON ONE OF THE BIG PRIVATE CATTLE HOLDINGS, WHERE BOTH PROS- 
PERITY AND HUMANITY ARE PROMOTED BY HUGE IRRIGATED FARMS TO WHICH 
THE CATTLE ARE BROUGHT FROM THE OPEN RANGE 


the grass never has a chance to grow, on up 
into the mountains where meadows should b+ 
but where the principal change is from eart); 
and sand to rocks, and everywhere we wen!. 
even along the rivers, it was a land of lingering 
death. 

The truth has long been out that cattlemen 
and sheepmen in the Southwest are “on the 
rocks.” The number of banks which have 
closed doors in the cattle country is appalling. 
But only the human tragedy is reported in the 
newspapers and given consideration by the 
average run of people. That cattle and sheep 
have ‘‘died like sheep” on the ranges, and that 
hundreds of thousands of these helpless crea- 
tures are doomed to lingering death is consid- 
ered only from the angle of their owners’ 
misfortune. 

There are several specific causes: the last 
four years have been “unusually” dry (but 
every so often there is a period of drought 
when the stockmen must “suffer”; they ac- 
cept the condition as part of the gamble); 
when there is drought the stock do not fatten 
and cannot therefore be moved to markets, 
but they continue to multiply and of course 
overstock the already impoverished ranges; 
many of the ranges, formerly in grass, have 
been “‘sheeped off” until nothing but tumble- 
weed and other worthless weeds grow there; 
tumble-weed has invaded every range, and 
while it provides some grazing for sheep when 
the weed is young, it ruins the grazing for 
cattle; and, finally, over-grazing has ruined 
and is ruining lots of good range by exposing 
it to damage from the sudden torrents of rain. 

But there is also a general cause for the de- 
plorable condition of the cattle. The coun- 
try is not naturally able to support them. It 
constitutes the last of the public domain, all 
arid or semi-arid, undesirable and worthless 
for settlement, largely incapable of develop- 
ment. It is called “‘grazing land” simply be- 
cause it cannot be called by any other name 
suggestive of productivity. Everything in 
the Southwest worthless for farming, no matter 
how worthless, is considered good enough for 
grazing. That is the big error, committed in 
the beginning and still persisted in, which 
must be overcome before stock raising can be 
conducted in this country upon a humane 
basis. Hundreds of square miles are abso- 
lutely worthless (except in potential mineral 
resources) and should be so recognized. 

The stockmen are at present objecting most 
strenuously to having the use of the ranges 
regulated by the Forest Service. They claim 
that with a freer hand they can manage their 
herds to better advantage. 

But any one who is acquainted with the 
situation and who takes the welfare of the 
animals into consideration (excluding that 
gamble with drought which every so often 
causes the stock-men so much “suffering”’!), 
knows that what is needed is not less but more 
regulation by the United States government. 
Conditions are too easy. Cattle, if not sheep, 
are permitted to range everywhere, which 
results in the utter exhaustion of the ranges 
at one and the same time. But the public 
domain should be handled as private cattle 
ranges are handled, parts of it being opened 
to grazing alternately and then being per- 
mitted to recuperate, which is the only method 
of providing feed the whole year round. 
Such a practice calls also for accurate and 
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careful regulation of the number of head, in 
order to avoid overstocking. as well as for 
the fencing of pastures, or at least the contin- 
ual attendance of herders. 

With practically all the good ranges now in 
private ownership or in process of settlement, 
ihe cattle industry in the Southwest must 
eventually, in order to prove a paying propo- 
sition, be conducted entirely in connection 
with pastures or irrigated farms reserved for 
fattening—the method now practised by the 
successful stockmen. And for the sake of 
both the animals and their owners, the sooner 
this state of things becomes universal, the 
better. Both in the name of good business 
and humanity, the United States government 
should require the stockmen who wish to 
run cattle or sheep on the public domain to 
show that they possess adequate facilities for 
fattening the number of head for which they 
are seeking grazing permits. This, with the 
careful use of ranges divided into pastures for 
use in alternation, will help to put the South- 
west stock industry upon a paying as well as 
a humane basis. 


WELCOME HOME 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


I SAW him coming up the street, 
So spent and weary that his feet 
Seemed like two heavy weights of lead; 
Ah, he had known so hard a day, 
Small wonder that he looked that way, 
And slouched along with drooping head! 


Then, suddenly, with frantic shout, 
A little yellow dog rushed out 
A yard, to greet the tired man; 
He licked his hands, he kissed his face, 
Then dashed ahead in eager race, 
Then back again he gaily ran! 


The tired worker laughed aloud, 
Straightened his shoulders; through the crowd 
Pressed on; his feet seemed to take wings 
So fast he walked as he went up 
The street toward home, the yellow pup 
All joyous leaps and caperings. 


O little dog so fond and true, 
Much good in life you surely do 
When you can make a man so spent 
Forget fatigue—make him so glad 
He acts like any madcap lad, 
And laughs aloud with merriment! 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘““The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 


Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
sum of dollars 


(or, if other property, describe the property). 


DOGS 
(From Editorial in The 
Ottawa Journal) 
TRAY dogs! 
Bundles of 
misery, of pathos, of 
hope! Living things 
each of which has 
looked upon some 
human being asa god, 
and usually—not al- 
ways, as you will 
hear—wants to find 
anotherone. Anxious 
eyes, trembling tails! 
Just dogs. 

They are nuisances 
enough at times, dogs. 
They bark, they fight, 
they get dirty and 
paw you, they stray, 
they get stolen, they 
eat garbage. But if 
you come to analyze 
their faults, you find that their faults come most 
of them from affection and from loyalty. In 
the dog’s mind abides the conviction that he 
has to champion his master and protect his 
master’s property, and ought to be vociferous 
about it, and that above all, anybody else’s 
dog has to be kept in his place. But if you 
get your dog as a puppy and take a little care, 
he will have few faults as he grows up. 

Punish him and he makes love to you the 
moment it is over. Ignore him, and he waits 
humbly and anxiously for your kinder mind. 
His greatest joy in life is to be your comrade, 
and he has a dominant idea throughout his 
brief existence that everything his master 
does is wonderful, and that a dog should al- 
ways be on hand to show complete admiration. 

A dog is not long-lived. So it was written, 
long ago, that “it is the inevitable tragedy of 
the life of every lover of dogs that his heart 
shall be a place of ghosts.” 


HUMANE AND HEROIC 


HE “Humane Medal” of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was recently awarded to 
Albert R. Qualey, driver of Truck No. 2 of the 
Braintree, Mass., Fire Department. With 
great difficulty and personal peril Mr. Qualey 
rescued all of a herd of thirteen cows from a 
burning barn which was entirely destroyed. 
He is entitled to great credit for his humane 
and heroic work. 

Another humane medal was also presented 
to Miss Eleanor Burleigh, a school-teacher in 
Hampden, Mass., who waded into the icy 
water of the Scantic River and rescued a pet 
dog struggling frantically but hemmed in by 
the surrounding ice. Miss Burleigh endan- 
gered her health in saving the dog’s life. 

Victor Wilcox, a seventeen-year-old youth 
of New Bedford, is also on the honor roll for 
humanity and heroism. Stripping off his 
clothes he plunged into the Acushnet River on 
Dec. 4 and swam a hundred yards to where a 
blind horse was stuck upon a mud-bank after 
two hours immersion in the frigid water. The 
horse had cleared himself from the cart to 
which he had been attached and was nearly 
exhausted. Young Wilcox obtained hold of 
the bridle and led the animal to safety. For 
this act of humaneness and unflinching pluck 
he was publicly presented with a medal by 
Mae Wm. H. Lyng of the Massachusetts 
PC. A. 


THE TAIL END OF 


A SQUARE MEAL 


“JOHN RICHMOND CAKE” 
ROWLAND HAZARD 


WO years ago he appeared on the streets 
of Richmond, Virginia—a big, good- 
natured, lovable dog. He had no distin- 
guished ancestry, in fact after you had looked 
at him for awhile, you gave up the problem of 
trying to figure what his parents were. A 
somewhat rusty black coat and the general 
shape of a collie, made you think more of that 
breed than any other. But it didn’t matter 
a bit what his pedigree was, it was “John” 
himself that counted. He first came to public 
notice after a big fire, in which his master was 
killed. Ever after that he attended all fires, 
and in the end it was his undoing. 

A stray dog in a city doesn’t always find 
life enjoyable, but John did. He would stroll 
along Broad Street in a leisurely manner, giv- 
ing everybody a friendly “‘once-over.”” Then 
he had a slight accident and was taken to the 
rooms of the S. P. C. A. His affable disposi- 
tion while there completely won the hearts of 
everybody around the place and he was made 
a member, the only animal in Richmond to 
receive that honor. Kind friends soon pre- 
sented him with a collar and license tag, and 
thus lawfully gave him the freedom of the city. 

Dining out was his specialty. His ability 
to get free lunches would have won him the 
regard of any hobo. The kitchen of the aris- 
tocratic Westmoreland Club was just as much 
a source of supply to him as those of more 
humble eating places. He was equally at 
home on the steps of some fashionable resi- 
dence as he was with the children in the park. 

With the greatest enthusiasm he would race 
with the fire apparatus. But one day he went 
too close, his feet slipped, and his friends bore 
him sorrowfully away to the S. P. C. A. rooms, 
where he had received his new start in life and 
his name. But this time it was no use, and 
Richmond is without the dog who, like Kip- 
ling’s Kim, could be called “The little friend 
of all the world.” 


A CAMPER in one of the national parks 
had set up a tripod to take some pictures of 
mountain scenery. A bear suddenly appeared 
and the amateur photographer started run- 
ning down the mountain side. When the 
plate was developed later it was found that 
the bear in some way had tripped the shutter 
of the camera and had taken a good picture 
of the man in full retreat. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
very person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
rs and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 
1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and sixty-eight new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in November. Of these, 
312 were in schools of Virginia; 141 in schools 
of Rhode Island; 58 in schools of Georgia: 
32 in schools of Massachusetts; 26 in schools 
of Maine; 21 in schools of Texas; 17 each in 
schools of Pennsylvania and Washington; 15 
in schools of South Carolina; 13 in Canada; 
eight in schools of Syria; three in schools of 
Minnesota; and one each in Wisconsin, Ten- 
nessee, Montana, California and the Bahama 


Islands. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
‘by Parent American Society, 152,944 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS” IN SCHOOL 


ROM Jennie Mathers, a school-teacher at 
Sabbathday Lake, Me., we received re- 
cently this pleasing message: 

“IT have intended for a long time to write 
and thank you in behalf of my school for the 
paper we have received for two years, also the 
leaflets and books you sent last winter. 

“Copies of Our Dumb Animals are used in 
our school instead of the regular text-book in 
reading, also for lessons in English when we 
need stories to tell. We also have regular 
lessons on the care of animals, and my pupils 
love to read them. We thank you for making 
it possible to enjoy your paper.” 


‘THE fourth annual Children’s Pets Exhibi- 
tion of the Santa Barbara Humane District 
was held at Santa Barbara, California, No- 
vember 24. The Society’s patrol car, suit- 
ably decorated, appeared in the peace parade 
held in that city on Armistice Day. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
_Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
-mutilated will be replaced on application. 


KINDNESS 
ISABEL VALLE 


THE farmer’s store of golden grain, 
His apple orchards yield 

Are precious, but I have in mind 

A crop that you will never find 
In any barn, or field. 


A hay rick is a silver joy, 
Sometimes an opaline, 

But neither thistle, weed, nor dust, 

Nor mildew, nor the season’s rust 
Can dim the stack I mean! 


The sun that turns my harvest gold 
Has no beat in the skies; 

But every seed it quickens bears 

A fruit that up in Heaven’s fairs 
May stand to win a prize! 


ANIMAL DEFENDERS CORPS 


HE Scottish Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, with headquar- 
ters in Edinburgh, puts out an illustrated 
card for the Animal Defenders Corps, which 
reads as follows: 
The animals need all the friends they can 
et. 
I will be one of them. 
I will try to make any animal or bird I have 
in my care very happy. 
I will not keep any living creature a pris- 
oner. 
I will try to prevent cruelty wherever I can. 
Signed 
(Then follows a familiar verse from Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox.) 


DOG SHOW IN WASHINGTON 


HE Humane Education Society of Wash- 

ington, D. C, sponsored a “‘just dog”’ 
show and parade in that city, November 20 
and 21. Prizes were awarded in several 
classes. The most spectacular feature was a 
parade on Saturday afternoon, when about 
200 dogs, representing every degree of dog- 
dom, were marched through Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Fourteenth Street and New York 
Avenue, each dog voicing his sentiments to 
the accompaniment of the Washington Boys’ 
Independent Band. President James P. 
Briggs of the Humane Education Society gave 
a radio talk from Station WRC, in which he 
denounced all forms of cruelty to animals. 


. 


HUMANE education was represented at 
county teachers’ institutes held at Butler 
and Kitanning, Pa., last month, when Mr. 
William F. H. Wentzel made addresses and 
distributed copies of Our Dumb Animals. 


AN UNUSUAL LETTER 


OME of our readers will object, we are 

sure, to John Hopkins’ resort to blows 
rather than persuasion, but the letter is too 
good not to be printed. He is only about 
twelve years of age: 


“Gentlemen: 

“T have been along streets where I have 
seen horses being nearly flogged to death, and 
I told the driver to stop it or I would have 
him arrested and he only said, ‘Bushwah, get 
away with that stuff, they tried to do thai 
before!’ I want to join your ‘Band of Mercy.’ 

“The other day I saw a little boy about ten 
years old and I said, ‘Cut out throwing stones 
at those dogs!’ and he said, ‘Aw, shut up” 
He was throwing stones at two pretty brown 
collies. 

“Two months ago I saw some boys throwing 
big rocks at a turtle in the brook. I went up 
to one of them and knocked him down and the 
rest ran away. I took the turtle home and 
he was nearly well when he got away. 

“The junk man up our way is continually 
hitting his horse in the face with a stick. 
Perhaps you have heard of it before because 
it was reported once and he was fined. 

“Down in Pierson’s mill barn there are 
some riding horses and some are head-shy. 
Once a boy threw some shavings at a pony 
named ‘Midgie’ and she pretty near kicked 
the stable door down. 

“When I go fishing I always look for ‘shin- 
ers’ and I don’t use a hook because in our 
brook they always come and swim on the top 
so I use a stick and when a shiner comes near 
me I stun him with the stick. 

“There is a cat around our neighborhood 
named ‘Frisky’ and she always eats any gar- 
bage or milk or meat if we put it out, and she 
always sleeps under a pillow on the front 
porch swing. 

“Yours sincerely, I am 
(Signed) ‘“Joun Hopxrys” 


INGLEWOOD HUMANE SOCIETY 


FEW months ago there was organized 

in Inglewood, California, a new Humane 
Society which now numbers eighty members. 
Mrs. May Bonn, long active in humane work, 
is president; Chief of Police C. H. White, vice- 
president: and Mrs. Florence Hammer, sec- 
retary. The organization, through co-opera- 
tion with the city, is seeking to secure an 
animal shelter. A children’s auxiliary is 
included in plans for the future. 


What will you do to make Be Kind to 
Animals Week (April 12-17, 1926) a success 
in your community? 


Courtesy of Ayrshire Digest 


PRIZE WINNERS IN CALF EXHIBIT AT NATIONAL AYRSHIRE SHOW, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
MABEL S. MERRILL 
SAID I would stay wide awake in my bed 
Till the clock had struck twelve and the Old Year had fled. 
Then the little New Year might peep in upon me, 
Just the way that it does in the pictures, you see. 
Sometimes it’s a fairy, sometimes a wee girl, 
And sometimes a boy coming all of a whirl, 
With a date on his blouse and a gay little grin 
That says, “Hurry up, for I want to come in.” 


So I kept wide awake and I stared at the door; 

There was just a faint light shining in on the floor. 
The clock it struck twelve, then a voice from the storm 
Seemed to say, “Let me in where it’s cosy and warm!” 
Twas a tiny stray kitten, my little New Year, 

So hungry and glad and so purry and dear! 

He lives with me now and all persons may see 

It's a happy New Year for my kitten and me. 


CAUGHT IN AN OPEN TIN CAN 


N Illinois correspondent writes: “I was sitting on the 
veranda when I noticed a large, fine Maltese cat in an 
adjacent lot with its head fastened in a salmon can. I had 
hard work releasing it, and when I succeeded I thought it 
was going to attack me, it was so scared. After realizing 
that it was free it beat a hasty retreat for home. I stepped 
on the can and closed the mouth of it so that it would not 
be a trap for another animal. If that cat had not been 
found, it would have starved to death. Always mash all 
salmon or other cans that might prove to be a trap for cats 
or any other live thing.” 


THE BIRD THAT HELPED KING WILLIAM 
RUBY DENTON 


HERE are stories of large birds, like eagles, which have 

flown overhead when armies were fighting, and there is 

a story of geese that heard an enemy coming in the night, 

and made such a big noise that they awoke the soldiers in 

time to save the city, but can you imagine a tiny bird like a 
little wren doing such a thing? 

The story comes to us, told as really true, that two hundred 
and thirty-four years ago King William of England was having 
a hard time with an enemy that often gave him trouble, and 
one night his men were so tired that they fell asleep almost as 
soon as they had eaten their evening meal. 

One drummer boy used his drum for a table, and lay down 
by the side of it after eating, leaving crumbs on the drum 
head. It was not late enough to be very dark, for it was 
summer, and one hungry little wren was still hunting for an 
extra bite or two for supper, and saw the crumbs on the drum. 

So, without any fear of the sleeping boy by the side of the 
drum, down she flew, and began picking up the crumbs with 
her sharp bill. 

Tap—tap—tap, what a funny noise that table made, 
thought the wren. But the crumbs were very good, so she tried 
again, and again her beak made a sharp tap—tap—tap, and 
this time the drummer boy heard it, and, frightened by the 
sound of his drum, he sat up quickly, and away flew the wren. 

And then the boy heard another sound that he knew. He 
heard some one coming, and then how he did beat that drum 
until every soldier was awake and ready for the enemy. 
They won the battle. And if Mrs. Wren had not been hungry 
enough to eat the crumbs from the drum, the army might 
have been surprised and beaten. 

Of course the wee bird did not know how it had helped, 
but often since in England the story has been told; and, 
even though a wren is so very small that it cannot compare 
with an eagle, its praises have been sung because what it did 
that evening helped save a great country from a great loss. 

The next time you see a wren, notice what a sharp beak it 
has, and then you will feel sure that if a drum were right by 
your head, and a wren played tap-a-tap on it, you would 
awake as the drummer boy did. 


Photo from Angora Journal 

ARTHUR DAVIS, PORTLAND, ORE., AND SHETLAND PONY 

WHICH HAS CARRIED SOME OF THE DAVIS CHILDREN TO 
SCHOOL EACH YEAR FOR THE PAST SIX YEARS 
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Annual Poster Contest of Massachusetts S. P. 


[CRUELTY 
| TRAINING | 


SOME OF THE 


HE Humane Poster Contest for 1925- 
1926, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., will be open to pupils of 
High and Grammar Grades in all the public 
and parochial schools in Massachusetts. 

The awards which will be distributed liber- 
ally in every school entering the contest, will 
consist of handsome medals, especially de- 
signed for the purpose. Honorable Men- 
tions, to be awarded by one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Our Dumb Animals (value, $1.00), 
will be given in every room of every school 
entering at least three posters. The results 
will be announced early in Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, April 12 to 17, 1926. 

Frank H. Collins, director of drawing, New 
York City, says in regard to a similar contest 
conducted in that city: “The work done in 
our art classes in connection with the subject 
of Humane Education not only has a direct 
influence for good upon the hearts and minds 
of the children, but is also the means of stimu- 
lating interest in and improving the quality 
of poster work and applied designs.” 

The contest is open to all pupils above the 
third grade in grammar schools and to all 
pupils in Junior High and High Schools. 

The posters should bring out the idea of 
kindness, and may or may not contain the 
words “‘Be Kind to Animals,” or may or may 
not give the dates of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, April 12-17, or of Humane Sunday, 
April 11. Brief sentences or mottoes may 
also be used, but each poster should tell its 
own story in the picture. 


| WITH. 


C.A. 


PLEASURE 
'MEANS 


POSTERS MADE LAST YEAR IN MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 


The drawings may be pencil or crayon, pen 
and ink, cut-out paper (original cut-outs, not 
magazine covers, etc.) or silhouette, water- 
color or charcoal. The use of colors is 
strongly recommended. 

The drawings must be on cardboard or 
heavy paper, not less than 12 x 18 inches nor 
more than 18 x 24 inches, and shipped flat, 
to reach the offices of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. not later than Thursday, April 1, 
1926, and preferably earlier. 

Teachers are requested to submit only the 
best work of each school, limiting the number 
to five from each room. 

Posters entered in the contest become the 
property of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A.. 
but where special arrangements are made, 
those not winning medals may be returned 
to the schools. 

The name of the contestant, name and address 
of the school, and the number of the grade must 
be plainly written in the upper right corner on 
the back of each poster. 

Address the posters to the Secretary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 

The prize-winning posters will be on exhi- 
bition at the Fine Arts Department, Boston 
Public Library, April 12-18, 1926, and the 
best of them will be sent to the American 
Humane Association, Albany, New York, to 
compete for prizes offered in the national 
contest. 

No posters will be received later than 
Thursday, April 1, 1926. 


If you have not read 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth 
By E. P. BUFFET 
Send 15 cents for a copy to 


AMERICAN Humane Epvcation Society, Boston 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 


United States. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s i 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 


additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to WALTER 
M. KENDALL, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


CRUELTY IS CRATE. | | 
MEANEST OF A KIND 
ALLCRIMES © MAOTER 
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